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There is certainly to be a League of Nations which 
will be a genuine partnership of liberty-loving and 
right-thinking peoples. The object and purpose of this 
league will be to establish and to defend sound prin- 
ciples of international conduct. It will not waste much 
time in meticulous revision of the rules of war, for it 
will proceed upon the same assumption that the interna- 
tional law of peace is the normal international law and 
that the international law of war is abnormal and appli- 
cable only to a single method of settling international 
differences, and that the last and under most circum- 
stances the least rational. 

It will now be possible for Americans, like Britons 
and Frenchmen and Italians and Belgians and Japanese 
and Serbians and Czecho-Slovaks and Jugo-Slavs and 
Greeks and others who love freedom, to give evidence 
that they have won the International Mind by joining 
together to forward the development of that true inter- 
nationalism which rests upon nationalistic spirit and 
loyalty as a foundation, and which instead of denying 
and lessening patriotism adds to its significance and 
value by giving it new opportunities for expression and 
for service. 



PACIDEMOCRACY 

By ALFRED H. FRIED 

Translated for the Advocate of Peace by C. F. H. 

IN the professional pacifist press, particularly in that 
of Prance, England and America, one finds just now 
much talk of "two Pacifisms," which need to be differ- 
entiated. In order to accomplish this most forcefully 
it is sought to give the ancient, veritable pacifism another 
name, one that will make it appear quite distinct from 
the pseudo-pacifism that has come forth during the war 
with startling significance. The manner in which the 
press and, with unreasoning concurrence, the general 
public opinion in all countries point out as a pacifist 
every person to whom the war is already burdensome or 
who longs achingly for a former age unrationed as to 
bread and fat, and the unanimity with which they stamp 
as pacifist every action which without consideration of 
the international situation that will follow aims merely 
towards the ending of the world-massacre — this is a 
direct result of the wild and aimless aspect of pacifism 
that, owing to pacifist doctrine itself, prevailed with un- 
fortunately only too large a following even before the 
war. This confusion of "peace" with "peace" is some- 
thing that I have continually brought out in my own 
writing during the last decade, pointing out the poverty 
of language that forces us to designate with a single word 
two such wholly different ideas. As the very basis of 
all peace doctrine I have declared with emphasis that 
one must make clear to oneself what the true significance 
of the one pacifist conception of peace is and what the 
difference is which separates it from what I have called 
the militaristic peace-concept. 

The confusion existing between the two ideas through 
their expression in a common word was long ago the 
chief malady of the peace movement, the ground of the 
misunderstanding that would have split it in twain, and 
the headwaters of the opposition, the armory of their 
arguments. When the unworthy conception of peace as 



non-war passes away and that belief in the virtue of at- 
taining a mere silencing of weapons and a resumption of 
business-as-usual; then the peace-concept of pacifism re- 
veals a state of international order protected by common 
justice, a condition which in the event of conflict makes 
decision possible by this order on the ground of rational 
procedure and rebukes the employment of stark force, 
or war. This does not mean a transmutation of actual 
war into a state of mere non-war, but the fundamental 
metamorphosis of the peace situation from one of latent 
war to that of the true organization of society of nations. 
I cannot permit myself here to go further into these 
fundamentals of pacifism. In many essays and other 
publications I have outlined clearly this central point 
of our movement.* It is sufficient here merely to point 
it out. I wish only to make clear that this evil which 
during the war has become in such great measure com- 
prehensible, did not originate with the war, but found 
its origin in the superficial and indifferent manner in 
which the pacifist doctrine was accepted before the war, 
almost universally. 

As "peace" was confused with "peace" in the old days, 
so today "pacifism" and "pacifism" are interchanged. 
The result is that those who understand peace only as 
non-war and who therefore strive only for the ending of 
this war, without regard for what condition we might 
find ourselves in thereafter, are declared to be acting and 
thinking pacifism and are without serious reflection 
termed "pacifists." This false designation has brought 
many of us to the point of seeking to find another name 
for the ancient doctrine and movement, one which will 
embody justly the principle of pacifism and make possible 
a distinction between it and that pacifism which sails 
under false banners — since we are not working for the 
ending of this war merely but of all future wars, through 
the erection of an international community based on 
rights and reason. This effort for a new name is under- 
standable in the light of events of the day, where often 
true pacifists are compelled to suffer because; a super- 
ficial press has identified them with an entirely different 
movement and misrepresented them to the volatile pub- 
lic. But it is nevertheless not beyond criticism. No 
institution, no idea, has ever gone quite free from mis- 
interpretation, nor been safe from the false conceptions 
of the multitude. Yet for that reason it has not always 
been advisable to change the name of it. What is gen- 
uine will remain so and continue to clear a way for it- 
self, despite all misrepresentation. 

This changing of names we pacifists have already had 
to go through with once. At that time it was the 
"Friends of Peace" which we felt did not truly repre- 
sent the purpose of our labors. "Friends of Peace" were 
we all, our antagonists as well as ourselves. Even the 
wildest war-fiends professed, as they today profess, that 
they waged war only for the love of peace. One who 
advertised himself merely as "Friend" of peace had in 
mind naturally merely the condition of non-war. He 
had no suspicion that it is not sufficient to love peace, 
but that before all else it is needful first to establish it. 
And so in order to give proper expression to this differ- 



* I refer especially to my essay "The Fundamentals of 
Causative Pacifism" and my "Handbook of the Peace Move- 
ment." 
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ence one began at the end of the century to seek a new 
designation. In Friedenswarte for Sept. 9, 1901, (p. 
118), occurs the first use of the word "Pazifist" in Ger- 
man, in an article entitled "Friend-of-Peace, Federalist, 
Pacifist?" Here several suggestions were discussed. 
Emile Arnaud bespoke the word of his own invention — 
"Pacifist;" Gaston Moch and J. Novikow offered the 
title "Federalist ;" Marchese Pandolfi, "Young Europe." 
Pandolfi was here endeavoring to arouse sentiment in 
favor of a variation of the name popularized by Mazzini, 
"Young Italy." The suggestion of Emile Arnaud made 
the most headway. Within a few months the words 
"Pacifist" and "Pacifism" became rooted in all modern 
languages, and so they have remained until the war 
brought out their ambiguous quality. And now once 
more suggestions are presented, in the attempt to find 
a new designation. Gaston Moch brings forward again 
his proposal for "Federalist," formerly endorsed also 
by J. Novikow. Th. Euyssen has concentrated into the 
word "Juripacism" the title of the Society of which he 
is President, and the paper which he directs, "Peace 
through Justice;" while from the American side the 
designations "Wilsonism" and "Wilsonist" are also rec- 
ommended.* 

This last-mentioned suggestion shows exactly how 
dangerous such new creations are. When one gives the 
name of one of its most prominent proponents of the 
day to a peace movement over a hundred years old, one, 
so to say, cuts off all tradition from it, makes a thing 
of the moment out of a long and consistent development, 
and flatters the ignorance of those who, during the war, 
regard the peace movement as something just hatched, 
because it has just now come within their immediate ken. 
Wilson, our mightiest supporter in these days of crisis, 
upon whom pacifists of all countries set their hope, is by 
no means the first pacifist chronologically. Wilson 
wishes only to put into practice today what pacifism has 
for decades demanded, desires only to give new expres- 
sion to that which one hundred and twenty years of tra- 
dition have built up in the North American Union. 
With much more reason could one speak of "Kantism" 
or "Grotism ;" "St. Pierrism" and so on. 

Moch's suggestion appears not sufficiently expressive. 
There is a federalism within the State as well as without, 
and if one wishes to make the movement for an inter- 
national organization recognized as a federalistic form 
of world state, he must get into his name something 
more of a sphere-encircling, universal denotation. 
"World-Federalism" would be nearer the right word, 
but this word, too, falls short of the desired meaning. 

On the other hand, meaning is unalloyed in the coined 
wotd struck off by Th. Euyssen. "Juripacism" indeed 
says much, but unfortunately this name permits the 
assumption that the previous "pacism" did not lay its 
principal emphasis on justice as the basis for a Society 
of Nations. The facts contradict this assumption, 
which would, indeed, give apparent support to all those 
who today view from a false angle the pacifist concept. 
We were always "Juripacists" and if we were so to name 

* Those who have read the suggestions for "Wilsonism" in 
the pages of La Paix par le Droit will be inclined to believe 
that there is far more enthusiasm for this title among French 
pacifists than among Americans. — The Editor. 



ourselves for the first time now, it would appear as 
though the truly significant peace movement were mak- 
ing its first appearance under the pressure of war. 

It is my own belief that the rechristening of our move- 
ment, if indeed it will come to that, must arise out of 
some other motive than the mere desire to avoid the 
present confusion of meaning. The fear of misrepre- 
sentation seems to me to be by no means a satisfactory 
reason. In the modern peace movement truth predomi- 
nates to such an extent and therefrom there accrues so 
great a vitality, that mismeaning and miscomprehension 
cannot block the way. Its foundations have been laid 
deep these many years. The prevailing misconceptions 
of a humanity at present deeply aroused and excited need 
be no measure of the need for the rechristening of such 
a movement. And the obsessions of our opponents, be- 
fogged as they are in war psychosis, make little real dif- 
ference to us. Much more should the choice of a name 
be influenced by the altered conditions under which 
future pacifist propaganda must operate. 

The new name should be not a mere means of pro- 
tection, but rather an instrument for action. It should 
make recognizable the new tactics of the peace! move- 
ment, conditioned by the experiences of the world war. 
It should insure something of safety against those ad- 
herents, who may be expected in great numbers, who, 
not from any conviction but merely as opportunists or 
as poseurs, will be ready to run with us now only to 
draw away at some future moment as did our "co- 
workers" in July, 1914. It should build a barrier about 
these undesirables, who only give the movement insi- 
pidity and thereby render it unfit for the problems it 
must meet in the future, and it should prevent them 
from even the first move in our direction. 

Such purification of the movement will for most ob- 
vious reasons be needful. Half measures and half men 
will in the future have to vanish from our activities. 
Before the war we dared to make our compacts with the 
halfway sort, and it even seemed the tactically shrewd 
thing to do to reckon with their halfway ideals. In those 
days it seemed well to educate the mentality of hostile 
camps, to bridge the gap before those who had always 
fought the peace idea but who under pressure of inter- 
national development showed a tendency to draw nearer 
to it. It was a period of movements for mutual under- 
standing and rapprochements, with the peace problem 
rather as a side issue; a period in which it seemed im- 
portant to secure on committee-lists personages in ample 
numbers whose official titles lent a "representative" sound 
but who brought with them no positive proofs of their 
convictions. Thus came about Privy-Councillor-Pacifism 
and Court-Councillor-Pacifism, whose gilded sup- 
porters for the most part were not engaged farther witli 
the problem of internationalism than to amuse them- 
selves with its superficialities — worshippers of phrase- 
ology who were well resolved to lend their efforts only 
so long as the official winds blew propitiously, and who 
in the moment of change would unanimously click their 
heels, thumb to trouser-stripe, and march away to war. 
In July, 1914, with a few illustrious exceptions, these 
gentlemen executed a well-drilled right about. 

For our future a danger threatens here which ready 
and tireless foresight must prevent. Naturally, as soon 
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as the war is over love for peace and friendliness towards 
peace work will generally prevail. After years of maul- 
ing each other in war mankind will celebrate orgies of 
peace. As for the militaristic circles, as well as the 
most avid supporters of force and perpetual warfare, 
these from most manifest motives of shrewdness will do 
nothing to check the current of the peace movement. 
They will indeed "co-operate" with it. And naturally 
not every rivulet that makes the stream so broad will 
brim with pacifism undefiled. 

It is to be considered that pacifism itself will have 
made some forward steps by the end of the war. How- 
ever the war ends, a more or less well-developed or- 
ganization of States will follow, even though it does not 
include all the States; of the earth. It will be in no 
way millennial. But it will be capable of further develop- 
ment. The principal contribution of pacifism will be 
to see to the upbuilding of this hard-won organization, 
and, even more, to see to its protection. Protection, 
above all, from its friends ! 

The hanger-on of war will not be dead, by any means. 
But he will be weak and so he will "play dead" slyly, 
and he will reveal towards pacifism only a meek respect, 
in order to lull us into trusting him the while he 
maneuvers undisturbed below the surface, attempting 
to blight the development of international organization 
and to bring it into discredit. When the predetermined 
moment arrives, he may then successfully put through 
his belligerent counter-revolution. 

The one condition upon which pacifism may exist will 
be the ostracism of this make-believe pacifist. Protect- 
ing the work of the Society of States from this pest dur- 
ing the first decades will be a question of a prolonged 
siege if it is not to be the fact of a collapse after a brief 
period of exhilaration. There is a sort of warfare that 
takes the form of lending support to the thing attacked. 
That is the method of the "Parasite-Pacifist" who will 
crowd in upon us. We have already got a foretaste of 
this in the recent adhesion of the Governments in Ber- 
lin and Vienna to the doctrine of pacifism. We have 
seen the tremendous activity at once developed, and the 
speed with which the machinery was whisked off to 
Brest-Litovsk. To meet this danger in its inception, 
there is only one road for pacifism to take. It must 
recognize that Pacifism and Democracy are not two dif- 
ferent phenomena, but are one and the same phenom- 
enon, viewed from different angles of vision. 

Pacifism is nothing but the application of democratic 
principles to the changing relations of peoples. Pacifist 
thought can evolve no foreign policy unless democracy 
is in the heart of the State. Likewise, satisfactory 
democracy within the organization of the States is not 
possible until the safety of each State is guaranteed in 
a pacifist world-order. If Pacifism can make this fact 
the basic principle of its political action then it has 
averted the danger which threatens in the future from 
the hangers-on and the "Parasite-Pacifists," for thereby 
the reality of true pacifist technique is separated from 
the mockery of mere "friends" of peace and of those 
antagonists of world organization who hide behind the 
mask of friendliness towards the peace movement. 

Nothing but this pacifism radiating from democracy; 
this democratic pacifism put into action by a pacifist 
democracy — which one might well term "pacidemoc- 



racy" — nothing but this can erect a mighty enough 
barrier behind which it will be possible to continue to 
erect the structure of internationalism, of which but the 
beginnings will be restored as a result of this war itself. 
Who then stands on the other side of this barrier will 
be our enemy, no matter what friendly gestures he may 
make. 

Pacifist activity must after the war take a radically 
different course from that formerly pursued. It will 
align its supporters in two main groups, one that of the 
scientific agencies, the other that of the political. Scien- 
tific activity will establish the great fount at which 
political activity will be nurtured. Scientific pacifism 
as ai branch of Sociology in general is still young in 
years. A broad field of action reveals itself here, in the 
mental development of the peoples. The doctrine of 
international union and the problem of overcoming un- 
regulated force by the strength of right in international 
relations call for a progressive effort for solidity and 
lucidity. But neighbor to this scientific pacifism which 
so appealingly awaits development is also a pacifist view 
of science, to be developed through progressive broaden- 
ing of perceptions in the various branches of knowledge 
contributing to the growth and solidity of the peace 
movement. Our munitions against war and for its 
avoidance have long been drawn from the stores of 
jurisprudence, philosophy, and religion. Out of biology, 
psychology, political and social economy, pedagogy, 
ethics, and before all from a new orientation of our 
history will henceforth flow rich streams to fill the 
reservoirs of scientific activity. 

The political activity of the peace movement was 
feebly enough developed before the war. The movement 
itself had too esoteric a character. It became tied up 
in more or less earnest with absorptive organizations 
which, like the peace societies, stood outside the field 
of politics, or, like the Interparliamentary Union, 
were capable under the pressure of the anti-pacifist 
tendency of high-and-mighty politics of evolving only 
timid resolutions and faint-hearted actions. In the 
future pacifist activity will be conducted not merely in 
proximity to political life. The peace union of this sort 
is somewhat out of date. The struggle for the safety of 
the international life will in the future no longer exhaust 
itself in mere theorizing, in a propaganda of trivialities, 
and in the wooing of sympathizers. It will pervade all 
political activity. Pacifism will become the turning- 
point of strong political parties. Domestic and foreign 
policies alike must be orientated by pacifism. The asso- 
ciations of the future for pacifist activity of a public 
nature, in so far as they are attempted, will not need to 
devote themselves as solitary advocates of pacifism. 
They will be no less than associations of active tech- 
nicians who will carry their labors into the political 
parties, the parliaments, the press, administrations, and 
place at the disposal of these, their particular materiel. 
To secure and extend the gains made through the war's 
bitter experience, to allay and let die the still glowing 
hostilities — these will not be the tasks solely of associa- 
tions and societies, but will constitute to a far greater 
extent the bounden duty and legitimation of its existence 
of a democracy that looks far above and beyond the 
particular State, one identical with pacifism — the "paci- 
democracy" of all peoples. . 



